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The Bilingual Component of English-As-A-Seccnd 
Language Project, funded under Title I of the 1965 Elementary 
Secondary Education Act, represents local educational pilot efforts 
to demcmstrate the utilization of the Spanish language and culture as 
a leverage for adjustment and achievement, rather than as a barrier, 
in the process of acclimation to a different culture. The gcal of the 
Bilingual Program is to enable the natural bilingual children to grow 
up speaking both good Spanish and good English and to develop 
positive attitudes toward bilingualism and biculturalism. The project 
served a total of approximately 35 primary school age children. 
Average daily membership was estimated at 32 children. These children 
represented six public and one parochial schools. Based on 
questionnaire responses, interviews, and per iodic-on- site 
observations, the evaluation report attempts to respond to the 
following questions: To what degree were the process objectives 
implemented? Khat were the opinions of school personnel and program 
staff relative to the project? Were there differences in basic 
reading and math skills between bilingual participants and comparable 
control groups? (Author/JM) 
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THE 1971-1972 EVALUATION REPORT OF ENGLISH-AS-A-SECOND LANGUAGE 
BILINGUAL COMPONENT WILL AITEMPT TO RESPOND TO 'HiE FOLLOWING 
QUESTIONS: 



1 . TO miAT DEGREE WERE TllE PROCESS OBJECTIVES 
IMPLnf-ENTED? 



2. IVHAT IVERE THE OPINIONS OF SQiOOL PERSONNEL 
AND PROGRAM STAFF RELATIVE TO THE PROJECT? 



3. WERE THERE DIFFERENCES IN BASIC READING 
AND Mi\TII SKILLS BETCEEN BILIN'GUAL PARTI- 
CIPANTS AND COMPAFJABLE CONTROL GROUPS? 



ENGLISH- AS-A-Sf:COfID lANGUAGE BILI NGUAL COMPONT,NT 
INTRODUCTION 

The Bilin^Tual Component of EnRlish-As-A-Second Language Project 
represents local educational pilot efforts to demonstrate the utilization 
of the Spanish language and culture as a leverage for adjustment and achieve- 
ment, rather than as a barrier, in the process of acclimation to a 
different culture. 
A. Needs and Rationale 

Recently, voices have been raised calling for language main- 
tenance programs, bilingual education, and preservation of the child- 
home bond. This implies a departure from the traditional educational 
role of public schools whose usual functions included acculturation and 
helping children acquire familiarity, and later, a mastery of the English 
language. 

Pressures for implementation of bilingual educational programs 
appears to have coincided with the growing nationalism of the different 

ethnic groups. However, awareness of the need for this type of program has 

I 

come with increasing rccognitionthat nation-wide efforts of bringing 
pupils into the mainstream of academic life through the traditional 
channels, had fallen short of its goal. Spanish-speaking pupils con- 
tinues to function below expectancy in reading and math skills. Inade- 
quate school motivation stemming from a poor or low "self-concept" is 
also deemed to be a vital factor in their school performance. 



A look at the psychological effect of the cultural recon- 
struction appears to be of some value. Upon class placement, he is 
given to understand that, although, many of his peers speak his native 
language, that language should not be spoken in his classroom, Tl\e 
implication to the child, is that his language is not good enough, is, 
therefore, downgraded, Tlie rejection of this child's language disturbs 
the personal value sy<;tem, possible interfamilial relationships and his 
developing a self-image. Subsequent school efforts to offset these 
effects, no matter how weli intended, could not undo the effects of 
language restruction for some children. 

Furthermore, while the child is learning English, he probably 
can not function in his grade placement. Only a child of above 
average intelli ^ence, or one with great dedication and perseverance, 
could successfully overcome the difficulties involved. 

The Cleveland Public Schools, while stressing the importance 
of attainment of some proficiency of the English language, also recog- 
nizes the unique educational needs of pupils whose mother tongue is 
Spanish through the creation of the Bilingual Program of ESL Project. 
It attempts to demonstrate the feasibility of instituting a language 
maintenance program through the joint use of the Spanish and English 
languages for instruction. 

The goal of the Bilingual Program is to enable the natural 
bilingual children to grow up speaking both good Spanish and good 
English and to develop positive attitudes towards bilingualism and 
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biculturalism. Its immediate objective is the development of a unique 
program of instruction and curriculum which will demonstrate the joint 
utilization of the Spanish language and culture as a leveraj»e for adjust- 
ment and learning, rather than as a barrier in the process of acclima- 
tion to an alien culture. Spanish and English will be used jointly as 
the language media of instruction. 

Program participation may serve as a transition period during 
which children can gain mastery of basic concepts in math, science, 
and social studies, as they develop some proficiency in the use of and 
in the understanding of the Englisli language. With one language rein- 
forcing the second in a classroom atmosphere devoid of anxiety, it was 
speculated that success experiences needed for learning and achievement 
could be easily provided. (Anticipated product objectives are not 
explicitly stated because of the program^s initial operation. Assess- 
ment of program participation on children's performance will be at best 
exploratory) . 

. The process objectives were as follows: 

1. Two teachers will be assigned to the Hicks Bilingual 
Component : 

. A native Spanish-speaking teacher will concen- 
trate on teaching basic skills in science, 
social studies, and mathematics in the Spanish 
language. 

. A native English-speaking teacher will concen- 
trate on teaching oral communication and read- 
ing skills in the English language. 

2. A teacher-pupil ratio of 1-15 will be maintained. 

3. Instxuction in Science, Social Studies, and Math 
will be presented in Spanish. 
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4. Development of Spanish instructional materials in 
science, social studies, and math will be initiated 
and utilized in the program. 

5. A non-p,raded curriculum sequence and instructional 
program will be continued. 

6. English oral communication and reading skills will 
be taught in English. 

7. Opportunities will be created for Project participants 
and native Knglish-speaking peer.^ to interact with one 
another. 

8. Two teacher assistants will be assinned to facilitate 
small group and individual instruction for the children. 

9. Parents will be involved in repular meetings and confer- 
ences with Project staff. 

10. Pupils will be provided with round-trip bus transporV.a- 
tion from their home school to the :enter daily. 

11. Monthly field trips will be ir^^plemented in order to 
provide opportunities for orientation to the city, 
familiarization with the immediate community, and 
reinforcement of the curriculum. 

B. Historical Background 

The Bilingual Program is a component of the Title I English- 
As-A-Second Language Project, which provides a specialized program of 
instruction designed to help second-language learners at the elementary 
level, acquire some proficiency in the use of the English language, as 
well as in helping them adjust to the immediate environment. The 1971- 
1972 school year represents its first year of program operation, and 
was implemented at Hicks School, a Title I elementary school with a 
high concentration of Spanish-speaking pupils. 
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C. Summary of Operations ^ 

The Project served a total of approximately 35 primary school 
age children. Average daily membership was estimated at 32 children. 
These children represented six public (liicks, Kentucky, Paul L. Dunbar, 
Scrahton, Trcmont, and William II. McGuffey) ajid one parochial (Saint 
Patrick Urban Community) schools. 



Title I cost per child in the Bilingual Program was included in 
the estimated expenditure per child in the ESL Project. A separate estimate 
of the cost per bilingual child could not be done for the school year 1971- 
1972 because its operation was a part of the ESL Project. Cost per child in 
the ESL Project was estimated at $475.00. This is an added cost to the $503.77 
per pupil instructional cost incurred from general funds. 



II. 



HIQILiaiTS OF FINDINGS 



A, Assessment of Program Implementation 

Evaluation of the 1971-1972 Bilingual Program of ESL Project 
focused on the degree of implementation of process objectives and opin- 
ions and impressions of school and bilingual personnel who were involved 
directly or indirectly with the program. Based on questionnaire responses, 
interviews, and periodic-on-site observations, the Bilingual Program 
was implemented at Hicks School according to the process objectives (see 
pages 3-4). The program appeared to generate a great deal of enthusiasm 
i^iiong the school and program staff and participants. 

The following key findings were noted: 

1. The program has contributed meaningfully to the 
"educational growth" of the regular school staff, 
and had, therefore, enriched the total school 
program, according to the school principal. 

2. Children in regular classes were reported by the 
school principal to be "receptive" of, and 
accepting of the Bilingual participants. 

3. Bilingual participants c*ppeared to demonstrate 
increasingly more positive attitudes towards 
learning and school in general, as they were 
under less pressure to learn the English language, 
and as they were exposed to a language they 

were familiar with in the teaching of basic 
math, social studies, and science skills. 

4. Bilingual participants evidenced some improve- 
ment in speaking skills in the Spanish language. 
They were less conscious about speaking Spanish 
in the school, and appeared to have acquired 
increasingly more pride in their background and 
in their language. 

5. Parents' reactions to the program have become 
increasingly positive over time as they began 
to understand the objectives of this program. 
Parents became less apprehensive about the 
program's effect on th.e learning of the English 
language, as thoy were provided with opportuni- 
ties to visit classes, and for more personal 
contacts with Bilingual staff. 
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6. Development of the curriculum for the Bilingual 
Program has been initiated during the 1971-1972 
school year. Continued work on curriculum 
development represents one of the major objec- 
tives of the program, as it attempts to build 
an existing curriculum guide through integra- 
tion of learning experiences that are unique 
to the population represented by the Bilingual 
participants. 

Assessment of Growth in Basic Skills 

Exploratory assessment of differences in acquisition of basic 
math and reading skills at the end of the school year were made between 
Bilingual and two control groups (Control 1 consisted of children com- 
parable in grade, in ethnic background, and level of language proficiency 
who were attending regular classes ; Control 2 consisted of children com- 
parable in the indicated variables, who were attending regular classes, 
but participated in specialized English classes to help them develop 
some proficiency in the English language). 

The following observations were noted: 

1. Differences in acquisition of basic reading and 
math skills in May 1972 at first grade, between 
Bilingual and comparable control groups (Con- 
trol 1 and 2) were not significant, based on 
performance on Metropolitan Achievement (MAT) 
Primer Test. 

2. Overall group difference in acquisition of 
basic reading and math skills in May 1972 at 
second grade between Bilingual and Control 1 
children was not significant, based on per- 
formance on MAT Primary I. 



3. However, differences in acquisitii>.. of basic 
mathematics skills in May 1972 at second grade 
attributed to sifjnificant Sex X Treatment inter- 
action effects were highly significant (p<.05). 
Significant interaction effects appeared to be 
a function of the marked difference between 
Bilingual and Control Girls, as compared to the 
small differences observed between the Boys in 
the Bilingual and Control 1 groups (Figure A). 



FIGURE A 
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4. Overall group difference in acquisition of basic 
reading and mathematics skills in May 1972 
between Bilingual and Control 2 groups at second 
grade, was significant (p<.05). Performance in 
Word Knowledge and Mathematics subtests contributed 
most significantly to the indicated difference: 



Bilingual children evidenced significantly 
higher level of basic mathematics skills, 
as compared to Control 2 children. The 
observed superior performance of Bilingual 
participants was a function of greater 
gains made over a four-month period as com- 
pared to gains of Control 2 children 
(Figure B). 



OBSDRVED MEAN PGRFORM/uNCH OF CONTROL 2 AND BI LINGUAL 
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. Control. 2 children evidenced significantly 
higher level of reading vocabulary skills, 
as compared to Bilingual children. However, 
this observed difference on V/ord Knowledge 
subtest, was a function of earlier differ- 
ences noted in December 1971 (Figure C). 

FIGURE C 



OBSERVKD rinyUv' performance of control 2 AND BILINGUAL 
CHILDREN ON WORD KNOWLEDGE SUBTEST 
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5. Overall group difference in acquisition of basic 
skills between Boys and Girls (Bilingual-Control 2 
Groups) was highly significant (p<.01). Performance 
on Word Analysis and Mathematics subtests contributed 
most significantly to the observed difference: 

. Girls demonstrated a significantly higher 
level of basic decoding skills and sound- 
letter relationships in Word Analysis than 
did Boys. The observed difference in favor 
of girls in May 1972, appeared to be a func- 
tion of earlier difference in December 1971. 
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. Boys showed a significantly hifher level of 
knowledge of basic math principles and rela- 
tionships. Observed difference appeared to 
be a function of greater gains over time 
among boys as compared to girls. 

Implications and Recommendations 

The Bilingual Component of the ESL Project is successful in 

terms of program implementation and curriculum development. Exploratory 

assessment of growth in basic skills suggested that Bilingual children 

were showing progress in these areas, as good as, if not better in 

some cases, as comparable control children. IVhen one considers that 

the participants were exposed to a program which had to be structured, 

where curriculum had to be defined and developed, and with attendant 

woes and problems associated with its first year of operation, it is 

amazing that the children managed to show any kind of growth at all. 

Test data obtained during this school year will serve as a baseline 

data with which to compare level of achievement in the future when 

the focus shifts from assessment of process to assessment of product 

objectives. 

Implementation of the program was not always smooth, and 
had its share of difficulties and problems which were to be expected 
in its initial venture. Roles had to be structured and defined, not 
only relative to the school in which it has been located at, but also 
relative to the ESL Project, and among the Bilingual staff themselves. 
Iflio does what? Who is responsible to whom and for what? In addition, 
the program had to grapple with possible affects relative to the self- 
contained structure of the two classes. IVhat effect will this have on 
the pupils in the regular classes in terms of their perception of the 
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Bilingual participants? Does this sound like isolation segregation.... 

And what about the effect on the participants themselves? These repre- 
sent only a sample of the many questions that the staff was confronted 
with during the year. 

There were indications of staff's efforts to address them- 
selves to some of these questions. The school principal's enthusiastic 
opinion of the program, and its influence on the total school program, 
suggests that a working relationship with the school has been established 
in its initial year of operation. Roles and responsibilities of Staff 
within the Bilingual Program appeared to have been defined, based on 
the Bilingual Program Guidelines prepared by the Component's Teacher 
Consultant. Furthermore, experiences involving both native English- 
speaking peers and Bilingual participants were integrated into the 
Bilingual Program, as the staff recognizes that the real world is largely 
populated by English-speaking natives. For example, social studies, 
gym classes, music, and art experiences were frequently shared with 
children in the other primary grades. Some field trips were planned 
for both participants and English-speaking peers, which not only provided 
participants with concrete experiences of their immediate surroundings, 
but also provided opportunities for practice of oral communication skills. 

The negative feature alluded to, by staff, was lack of plan- 
ning time. Time involved in developing the curriculum, in planning for 
day-to-day activities in the absence of a framework in which to operate, 
planning for parent programs and involvement, planning for paraprofes- 
sional staff in order to make better use of their skills was tremendous. 
Planning time appeared to be just as critical, although, the Bilingual 
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Program was serving fewer children, because structure had to be provided, 

guidelines had to be developed, and simultaneously provide direct 

services to children. 

One of the progran/s more exciting accomplishments in terms 

of process objectives was the development of a bilingual curriculum. 
Work has been initiated during the year, and although, the product is 
by no means final, it has helped provide some structure to the program. 
Their efforts have been focused on building on existing curriculum 
guides through integration of unique Spanish learning experiences 
judged to be meaningful to this population. Staff efforts to date, 
are focused on continued development of this program, especially, in 
the areas of science and social studies. 

Recoiranendations based on data presented, and based on inter- 
views with school and bilingual staff personnel, are as follows: 

1. TTxe Bilingual Program should be continued, but 
inclusion of children at the kindergarten level 
should be seriously considered. 

2. Development of the Bilingual Program must continue 
to focus on process objectives, especially the 
planning of, and in the writing of a Bilingual 
Pi'^ogram curriculum. 

3. Allocation of more planning time for staff, 
through the addition of more bilingual teachers. 

4. The Bilingual Program should continue to involve 
parents in their progran, and to help them under- 
stand its rationale and objectives. 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION 



A total of seven Title I schools participated in the Bilingual 

Component during the 1971-1972 school year. These schools included Hicks, 

Kentucky, Paul L. Dunbar, Saint Patrick Urban Community School, Scranton, 

Tremont and William H. McGuffey, 

A total of approximately 35 children was served with grade 

distribution as follows: 

First Grade 19 
Boy 11 
Girl 8 

Second Grade 16 
Boy 9 
Girl 7 



Criteria for eligibility for participation are as follows: 

. Attendance in any one of seven Title I schools. 

. Native speakers in the Spanish lanj^uage with very 
limited English speaking skills. 

. Attendance in first and second f;rades. 

. Parents* approval of child's participation. 

A. Participant Characteristics 

Participants demonstrated the followins; characteristics: 

Participants at first ^rade were functioning at 
the first quartile rancje in knowledt^e of beginning- 
ending sounds and sound-letter relationships, as 
well as in understanding of basic mathematics 
principles and relationships. They were functioning 
barely at the lower second quartile ranne in begin- 
ning reading skills, which called for letter identi- 
fication, picture-word, and picture-sentence matching. 

Participants at second grade were functioning at the 
first quartile range in vocabulary, sound-letter and 
beginning-ending sounds, and comprehension of written 
material. They were functioning at the second quar- 
tile in knowledge of basic mathematics principles and 
relationships. 
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Project Operations 

The Bilin(yual Component consisted of two self-contained 
classes under two bilinirual teachers. The Fnelish lanRuaf^e was utilized 
for instmctional purposes in one class, while the Spanish lan^ua^e 
was utilized in the other class* 

Participants were taught either in Spanish or in the English 
lanjTuaRe, according to the subject natter. Responsibilities for 
instruction in English or in Spanish were assi^ined separately as follows 

♦ Tlie teacher desij^nated to utilize the English 
lan^uase for instructional purposes was respon- 
sible for English-As-A-Second Laneuaee, Lan^zua^e 
Arts, Reading, and Handwritinj^. 

♦ The teacher desic;nated to utilize the Spanish 
lanj^uape for instructional purposes was respon- 
sible for Mathematics, Social Studies, and 
Science. 

♦ Both biljn^Tual teachers were responsible for 
Physical Education, Music, and Art. 

In addition, each bilingual teacher served as a homeroom 
teacher. Younger children (Grade 1) were assigned to the teacher 
designated for English instruction. Older children (Grade 2) were 
assigned to the teacher designated for Spanish instruction. 

(Refer to samples of a one day lesson plan in Appendix A-1 

and A- 2). 

Curricuhim and Instruction: A systematic program of instruc- 
tion was provided to participants during the 1971-1972 school year, 
utilizing the following approaches: 

♦ Strengthening children's basic language skills 
which will enable them eventually to participate 
in the English-speaking world. 
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. PresentiniT desic:nated siibiect areas such as 
Science and Mathematics in the mother tonriue 
of participants in order to prevent possible 
interruption of acquisition of new leaminj? 
resulting from *'lanr^ua^:e barriers." 

. Fostering an understanding:, appreciation, and 
acceptance of both Spanish-American and 
American cultural heritage. 

Hngl ish>As-A-Second laneuape : The audiolinj^ual method has 
been used to strengthen basic listening and speaking skills. This 
method utilized a variety of techniques based upon abilities and interests 
of the child at the lower primary grades. The ''Young Beginner's Book," 
a collection of daily lesson plans developed at the local level, served 
as the curriculum guide in strengthening the basic language skills of 
participants. Lesson presentations consisted of the following three 
parts: 

• Model ing St age - New vocabulary words were pre- 
sented within a language pattern to the pupils by 
the teacher who serves as a model by saying the 
word. Pupils repeat these vocabulary words in 
groups or individually after listening to the 
teacher say a word. 

• Signaling Stage - The teacher no longer modelled 
specific vocabulary words but elicited responses 
through visual cues or verbal questionning. 

• Drilling Stage - Opportunities were created for 
pupils to practice speaking the English language 
until a certain level of proficiency has been 
attained, through such activities as games, 
structured situations, etc. 

(See a sample of an ESL Unit in Appendix A-3) . 

Creative use of- a variety of techniques were utilized for 
presentation of new vocabulary items, or sentence structures, or for 
reviewing what has been presented before. The following techniques 
had been utilized: 
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• ^Halo^nie - The cUalorue as a rnedia provided pupils 
opportunities to practice in the spcakinjT of the 
English laneuac^e. The use of dialor^ues based on 
classroom experiences would be very relevant and 
meaningful to children at this a<?e rantie. The use 
of props, visual aids, role playinrj, for structur- 
ing dialogues, help enhance acquisition of ne\^ 
words, etc. 

• Filmstrips - Language filmstrips help pupils to 
become more sensitive to the sounds and rhythns of 
the Hnglish language. Retelling of the story in 
the English language, or reenactncnt of the story 
using the English dialogue were foxind to he helpful, 
as children were encouraged in substitution of v;ords 
and in sentence transformations. 

• Poetry - Poetry was used to enrich pupils enjoyment 
of the English language as they were introduced to 
new vocabulary words, and as they became more aware 
of the English language rhythm. Poems were selected 
with great care and were usually short and simple to 
understand. 

. Language Master - The language master is a teaching 
machine which can be used to individualize instruc- 
tion and to provide practice periods in English 
without the assistance of a live model. The machine 
itself consists of a small portable unit in which 
cards containing visual material are inserted. Each 
card has a dual track magnetic tape. On one, the 
instructor's voice is recorded. The other track is 
used to record student responses. Pupils inserted 
a card into the machine and looked at the picture 
while he listened to the voice of the '.nstructor. 
He then recorded his own response and compared it 
to the Piodel. Program cj*rds were also used without 
the machine for group instruction. 

Pre-recorded programs used in the Bilingu<:l Program 



nunciation sets, and a set of blank cards. The 
blank cards were used by the staff to create original 
programs in various areas of the curriculum. 

Reading: A linguistic approach was used to help develop decod- 



ing skills of beginning readers. The reading program was based on the 
Miami Linguistic Reading Series, a two-year reading program. 
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The reading program is guided by th3 following linguistic 

premises: 

. Beginning reading materials should deal with 
things which are of interest to children. 

• Reading materials should reflect the natural 
form of children's language; words in print 
must represent speech, and vice versa. 

. Pupils must have aural-oral control of materials 
before presenting it to them in written or print 
form. 

. Beginning reading materials must focus on the 
process of reading rather than on the uses of 
reading. 

. Sound-symbol correspondences in beginning reading 
should be presented in spelling patterns rather 
than in individual letter-sound correspondences. 

. The nature of the materials should dictate the 
learning load. 

. Grammatical structures as well as vocabulary items 
should be controlled. 

. Students must learn to read by structures if they 
are to master the skills involved in the act of 
reading. 

. Writing experience should reinforce listening, 
speaking, and reading. 

. Material must be selected and organized to provide 
success for the learner as he progresses. 

The Miami Linguistic Reading Series consists of a reading 

readiness unit of 21 short readers. Each series represents a new level. 

Each level builds on the grammatical units, vocabulary and spelling 

patterns developed in the preceding level. Children who read thoir 

native language were found to read the target language faster than 

those students with no previous reading experience. 
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Several reading groups were formed based on the amount of 



time it takes cluldren to master a given reading level. Evaluation of 

mastery was based upon the testing provided by the series and upon the 

teacher's observations • The teacher's manual which accompanied each 

level provides basic lesson plans for each day's work. 

Several activities were introduced into the reading program 

to allow for individualized instruction, Tlicse included the following 

. ESL Reading Gaines in the ''Young Beginner's Book" 
for individual and group-work activities: Tutors 
were utilized by teachers to assist in implementing 
these activities. 

. Dramatization based on studies in the Miami Series: 
Role playing provided by participation in dramatiza- 
tion provided for additional practice in reading 
and in oral communications. Furthermore, it allowed 
children who are too shy to speak, to lose them- 
selves in the role they are playing, and created 
opportunities for learning idiomatic expressions. 

Dramatizations were presented through the reading 
of stories in script form, or through actual 
dramatization. Several activities resulted out 
of these productions, such as writing of invitations, 
making of costumes and scenery in art classes, pro- 
vision of music through the rhythm band, etc. Puppet 
theatre and radio plays were also utilized to supple- 
ment activities intended to develop reading skills. 

. Individualized reading for pupils who completed the 
Miami Reading Series rapidly: These pupils mastered 
decoding skills and unlocked new words with ease 
which they were not able to understand. Skills of 
tutors and teacher assistants were utilized to assist 
those children who have progressed beyond expectancy. 
Stories were read to the tutors by these children, and 
the tutors assisted these children by defining key 
words in the story and modelled these in sentences for 
the children. Language masters and films trips were 
also made accessible to these children. 
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^?athcmati cs ; Tht math program has been based on tlie mathe- 
matics curriculum of the Cleveland Public Schools* Instruction, how- 
ever, is carried out in the Spanish language. 

Emphasis was placed upon developing an understanding of funda- 
mental mathematics concepts and principles. Concrete experiences for 
manipulation and handling of discrete objects were provided as an ini- 
tial step toward helping children acquire basic number relational con- 
cepts, before exposure to activities requiring computational skills. 
Materials in the Spanish language were available for students to take 
home for additional practice when desirable. ESL language lessons were 
presented after the completion of a mathematical unit in Spanish. 
Children were taught the English math vocabulary which correlated with 
the material they have mastered in Spanish. Review math lessons in 
English were presented periodically as children gain proficiency ir the 
language. 

Students work in an ungraded situation. Small group sessions 
and individualized instruction were used to advance them through the 
program at a rate commensurate with ability and maturation. The content 
of the program is summarized in an individual progress record form, 
based upon the Mathematics Placement of Objectives charts from the 
Teacher's Guide for Primary Mathematics for the Cleveland Public Schools 
(Refer to Appendix A-4) . These records were used by teachers in group- 
ing and regrouping students. They helped define goals and areas in 
which students need tutorial or additional help. 
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Science: The Science Program is based on the Science Curricu- 
lum Improvement Study (SCIS) , designed to guide the child's development 
in his experience with natural phenomena, and to provide him with the 
necessary conceptual framework in which to view experiences. This pro- 
gram acquaints a child with concrete examples of objects and organisms, 
and enables him to investigate examples of natural phenomena* 

Three units, introduced in sequential manner, were utilized in 
the Bilingual Program. These unjts were as follows: 

4 Material Objects - This unit introduces the child to 
fundamental concepts of objects and their properties. 
It provides opportunities for obser\'ation, manipula- 
tion, comparison, and transformation experiences. 

. Organisms - This unit helps the child acquire some 
understanding of animate and inanira.ite (live and 
non-living) objects as well as some understanding 
of basic biological concepts. 

• Life Cycles - This unit focuses on individual 
organisms which show the characteristics of the 
phenomena called "life." Opportunities were 
created to observe in the real world the life 
cycles of selected plants and animals. 

Tnis program also provided situations for the child to speak 
and to ask questions about the materials they worked with. Children, 
therefore, were not only acquiring a functional understanding of basic 
scientific concepts, but were practicing and probably strengthening 
their oral communication skills. 

Instruction is conducted in the Spanish language. Curriculum 
is presently organized to include the use of selected English vocabulary 
in the second year of program implementation as the bilingual children 
became increasingly proficient in the use of the English language. 
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Art: The curriculum content of the Rilingual Art Progrnm has 
been based on the Cleveland Public Schools Art Guide* Art instruction, 
a joint responsibility of both bilingual teachers, was integrated into 
the Spanish social studies program* The art work of children, such as 
masks, puppets, drawings of sceneries, etc*, was used with classrooiii 
dramatizations and dialogues* Children were encouraged to express 
through art, their understanding of newly-acquired vocabulary* 

l.r- two bilingual classes were combined sometimes for art 
progress* Children from the regular classes were periodically invited 
to participate in these bilingual art classes. 

Mus2£: The Bilingual Music Program is based on the Cleveland 
Public Schools Magic of Music Series designed for primary grade children* 
Nhisic instruction, a responsibility assigned to the teacher who teaches 
in the Spanish language, consisted of Spanish songs and music (^uerto 
Rico, South America, arid Spain), and ESL songs which came from the 
"Young Beginners' Book*'' Songs for these sources as well as songs 
derived from the Miami Reading Series, are interwoven into the reading 
and ESL program units as they helped reinforce vocabulary and pronun- 
ciation skills* 

Physical Education: The Bilingual Physical Education Program 
is based on the Cleveland Public Schools Physical Education Course of 
Study for the Primary Division. Younger students participated with 
the first grade program while older students participated with the 
second or third grade program. Classes were taught twice a week 
alternately by the bilingual teacher and the regular classroom teacher* 
Joint participation of bilingual and native English-speaking children in 
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the gym classes created opportunities for Bilinj'.ual participants to 
practice speaking the Hnglish language with their peers. The bilingual 
students were observed to show minimal difficulty in understanding 
directions in gym classes. Teacher assistants were usually available 
for translation, if needed. 

Staff Development 

The Bilingual Program conducted a total of approximate iy 15 
in-service sessions during the 1971-1972 school year. In-service work- 
shops for Project staff focused on the following: 

• Fostering an awareness of developing and emerging 
instructional strategies in bilingual instruction, 

• Assessment of and evaluation of bilingual teachinf. 
techniques as presently implemented in this program. 

• Discussion and staff*s exchange of ideas among staff 
relative to the development of the bilingual curriculum 
in social studies and math. 

• Strenghtcning of skills of tutors and teacher assistants 
in the classroom in order to become more effective i*. 
their work with children and with teachers. 

. Training of teacher assistants in the operation of 
audio-visual equipment in preparation of other visual 
aid materials utilized for classroom instruction pur- 
poses. 

The Bilingual Program staff also attended in-service sessions 
conducted by the ESL Project, whenever the subject of discussion was 
pertinent to the Bilingual Program. 
Parent Involvement Activities 

Parent meetings were held periodically during the year to 
keep them informed of program development and to help them be more 
aware of their child's learning. Home visits and parent conferences 
were used to strengthen parent participation. 
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EVALUATION 

Assessment of the 1971-1972 Bilin^^ual Pronram of the ESL Project 
focused on determining the degree to which process objectives had been 
implemented in its initial year of operation* Some explorations on possible 
effects of program participation on children's learning were also conducted. 

The evaluation report will attempt to respond to the following ques- 
tions : 

♦ To what degree were the process objectives implemented? 

. What were the opinions of school personnel and program 
staff relative to the Project? 

. Were there differences in basic reading and math skills 
between bilingual participants and comparable control 
groups? 

A. Basic Design 

Project assessment utilized the following procedures: 

. Questionnaires, interxaews and periodic-on-s'.tc 
visitations were used to determine degree of 
program implementation* 

. Multivariate analysis of covariance design was 
used to examine differences in level of perform- 
ance of bilingual children and comparable control 
groups . 

Assessment of Program Objectives: Questionnaire forms were 
completed by the school principal at Ilicks and by the Bilingual Program 
Staff at the end of the school year. Interviews and periodic on-site 
visitations were made during the year. 

Assessment of Differences in Pupil Performance: A multivariate 
analysis of covariance 2x3 design (Sex x Treatment) served as the 
evaluation model. Factors and their levels follow: 
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Sex 

. Girl 
. Roy 

Treatment 

. Control 1 consisted of children comparable in ethnic 
background, age, and grade placement who were attend- 
ing only regular classes. 

. Control 2 consisted of children comparable in ethnic 
background, age, and grade placement who were attend- 
ing specialized classes in English, but continued to 
attend regular classes for basic subject areas. 

The 1970 ^fetropolitan Achievement Tests (MJVT) were utilized to 

assess growth in basic reading and r>ath skills. Tico levels v;ere noted: 

Primer (F) at First Grade 

. Listening; for Sounds: ^^easures pupils' knowledge of 
beginninp> and endi.ig sounds, and sound-letter rela- 
tionships. 

. Readinc:: Measures basic reading skills such as 
alphabet recognition, picture-Xv-ord, and association. 

. Numbers: Measures pupils' understanding of basic 
mathematics principles and relationships. 

Primary T (F) at Second Grade 

. Word Knowledge: Measures level of pupils' reading 
vocabulary. 

. Word Analysis: Measures knowledge of sound-letter 
relationships as well as basic decoding skills. 

. Reading: Measures comprehension of written materials. 

. Mathematics: Measures understanding of basic prin- 
ciples and relationships such as value, sets, measure- 
ments, and ability to add and subtract one-and two- 
digit numbers with no regrouping. 

Project participants and comparable control groups were tested 
in December 1971 and in May 1972: 

. The December 1971 data on the MAT Primer for first 
graders served as the independent variables; the 
May 1972 data served as the dependent variables. 
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. At second grade, the December 1971 data on the MAT 
Primary I served as the independent variables, while 
the May 1972 data served as the dependent variables. 

Presentation of Findings 

Bilingual participants were reported to show posi- 
tive attitudes towards their program experiences 
and appeared to show faster acquisition of con- 
cepts presented in the Spanish language. 

. Bilingual participants appeared to be less anxious 
about learning the English language. 

. Bilingual participants appeared to show greater 
pride in their Spanish background, as they began 
to use the Spanish language more freely. 

. The program was described by the school principal 
to have a meaningful contribution to the "educa- 
tional growth of the regular school staff," and 
to have created children's enthusiasm for learning, 

. Differences in performance in basic reading and 
mathematics skills at first grade between bilingual 
participants and comparable control groups over a 
four month span of test administration did not 
meet significance. 

. Bilingual children evidenced significantly (pCol) 
higher gains in basic math skills at the end of 
the school year as compared to Control 2 group at 
second grade. 

. Control 2 children evidenced significantly higher 
level of performance in reading vocabulary skills 
than did Bilingual participants at the beginning 
and at the end of the school year at second grade. 

. Differences in performance between Bilingual parti- 
cipants and Control ] group did not meet significance, 

1. Assessment of Project Operations 

This section will attempt to respond to the following 

questions: What were the "impressions and opinions of people who 

were involved directly in the Project's operation? Uliat in their 

opinions, represented the strengths and weaknesses of the Project 

based on their observations of the first year of operation? 
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Tlie opinions of the school principal, concerninjr the 
implementation of the Bilingual Program in her school building, 
have been very enthusiastic and positive, based on her questionnaire 
responses and in an interview. She described the Project as con- 
tributing something ir.eaningful *'to the educational growth of tho 
regular teaching staff within the building,** and, therefore, enrich- 
ing the total school program. Furthermore, she alluded to the 
benefits children received from this program, resulting in "enthu- 
siasm for learning and early progress being made...." (Refer to 
Appendix B-1 for a complete copy of the qtiestionnaire) . 

Other key points were noted: 

. Staff and parent reactions to this program 
have been positive based on the interest 
expressed in the success of this program. 

. Pupils in the regular classroom were reported 
to be "responsive" to the Bilingual children. 

. Recommendations raised by the school principal 
called for: A downward extension of the 
Bilingual Program to the kindergarten level to 
help these children adjust socially, emotionally, 
and successfully to school life; and addition 
of an accredited supportive teacher to the 
present staff who could serve as a substitute 
when needed. 

Staff opinions relative to program implementation and 
perceived effects on children's learning were enthusiastic also, 
based on questionnaire responses and informed interviews. They 
described pupils* attitudes towards learning and towards school, 
as well as towards the use of the Spanish language to be very posi- 
tive. (Refer to Appendix B-2 for complete questionnaire responses). 
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The following points were summarized from staff question-- 
naire responses: 

. Learning of subject matter content appeared 
to be easier and less pressured when pre- 
sented in their native language. Thus, 
attitudes have become increasingly positive 
during the year. 

. Bilingual children were not hesitant to use 
the Spanish language in and out of the class- 
room. Evidences of improvement in the Spanish 
language speaking skills and acquisition of 
some pride in their language were pointed out. 

. Bilingual participants felt freer to talk and 
ask questions among themselves, or with the 
staff, during the day. A great deal of rapport 
among children was noted as they expressed 
eagerness not only to associate with one another, 
but willingness to help each other in learning 
situations. 

. Bilingual children demonstrated increasing 
participation in classroc i activities during 
the nine-months of Project participation, and 
appeared to show an increasing use of both 
Spanish and English languages. 

. The lack of planning time for regular day-to-day 
activities as well as for curriculum development, 
represented the major limitation of the Project. 

. The downward extension of the Bilingual Program 
to include kindergarten children, represented 
the staff's primary recommendation. 

2. Growth in Basic Skills ^ 

This discussion will attempt to respond tc. the following 
questions: Were there any differences in basic math and reading 
skills between Bilingual participants and Control i children? Were 



The reader is urged to be cautious in accepting the validity of 
data presented in this section for three reasons: First, this is only a pilot 

exploratory study of a program in operation for the first year, second, th^^ 

number of cases (N) involved is extremely limited, and third, the four-ncnth 
span of test-retest administration was very short. 
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there any differences in these indicated skills between Bilingual 

participants and Control 2 children? 

a. Comparisons of Performance by Groups at First Grade 

Differences in achievement based on performance on 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests, Primer Listening, Reading and 
Numbers subtests, attributed to sex or treatment were not signi- 
ficant. 

Exploration of children's performance on these measures 
revealed that the bilingual and two control groups made compar- 
able gains over a four month period (Figure 1). However, Bilingual 
participants showed larger gains (non-significant) in two out 
of the three Metropolitan Achievement Tests Primer subtests, when 
compared to the two control groups, 

Tlie following observations were made from Figure 1: 

. Bilingual children evidenced the largest 
gain in knowledge of beginning-ending 
sounds and sound letter relationships. It 
registered a mean gain of 14.14 points as 
compared to the mean gains of 6.37 and 9.12 
for Control 1 and Control 2 children. 

. Control 2 children evidenced the largest 

gains in basic reading skills. It registered 
a mean gain of 16.25 as compared to the mean 
gains of 3.62 and 9.90 for Control 1 and 
Bilingual children. 

. Bilingual participants demonstrated the 
largest gains in basic math principles and 
relationships. It reported an average gain 
of 19.50 as compared to the mean gain of 8.00 
and 11.63. for Control 1 and Control 2 children. 
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b. Conparjson of rerformancc By Groups at Second Grade 



Analysis of group differences in achievement based 
on performance on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests Primary I 
Reading, Word Knowledge, Word Analysis, and Mathematics sub- 
tests, indicated the following findings: 

. Overall group differences between Bilingual 
and Control 1 children did not meet signi- 
ficance. 

. Overall group differences between Girls and 
Boys for Bilingual-Contro] 1 group did not 
meet significance, 

. Overall group differences between Bilingual 
and Control 2 children were highly signifi- 
cant (p^.05). 

. Overall group differences between Girls and 
Boys for Bilingual-Control 2 group were also 
highly significant (pyOl). 

. Overall differences attributed to interaction 
effects of Sex and Treatment for Bilingual- 
Control 1 groups and Bilingual-Control 2 
groups were highly significant (p<.05). 

Bilingual Vs. Control 1; Overall group difference in 
basic skills at second grade were not significant. 

Interaction Effects of Sex x Treatment Factors 
(Bilingual-Control 1 Group): Mean group differences attributed 
to interaction effects of Sex x Treatment factors were signifi- 



Mean scores presented from Figure 1 represent real and observed 
mean values. Analysis, however, was based on adjusted mean scores which are 
estimates of observed scores adjusted for unequal number of cases and initial 
group differences in December 1971. 
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cant (pC.05) as a nultivariate F-value of 3.61 was noted. How- 
ever, only one out of the four sul)tests (Table 1) contributed 
significantly to the overall group difference. 
TABLE 1 

ADJUSTED* MEAN SCORES AND STI-PDOWN F-VALUE 
BY VARIABLE BY SEX X TREATMENT GROUP 
FOR PERFORiMANCE IN MAY 1972 



Metropolitan 
Achievement 
Primary I 


Control i nilinnial 


Step down 
F 


Girls r.o/s 
(N=4) (N=3) 


Girls Boys 
(K=4) (N=5) 


Reading 

Word Knowledge 
Word Analysis 
Mathematics j 

— - J 


37.13 40.18 
43.02 48.18 
44.24 42.82 
50.76 67.4? 


49.06 47.58 
47.12 43.22 
47.36 44.54 
68.57 67.51 


0.02 
1.66 
0.12 
11.36** 



* Adjusted mean scores do not represent real or observed 
scores, lliey represent an estimate of the real scores 
adjusted for unequal N and initial diffcrencer. observed 
In December 1971 performance. 
** p(.01 



IVhen the mean performance on the Mathematics subtest 
of the four groups (Control Girls and Boys and Bilingual Girls 
and Boys) were plotted in Figure 2, it was evident that the 
significant interaction effects were largely a function of 
the marked differences between Bilingual and Control Girls. 
Figure 2 represents a visual presentation of mean scores in 
Mathematics obtained in May 1972, adjusted for unequal N and 
for initial differences in performance in December 1971. 
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FIGURO 2 

ADJUSTED >'F.AN PERPOmiANCP BY SP.X TRP.ATf^ENT 
ON MAniEMATICS SUBTEST IN MAY 1972 



_____ - Control 1 
- - - - Bilingual 

75 




45 i . — 

Girls Boys 

Control 1 50,76 67. A3 

BilinRual 67.51 6R,57 



Difference*? in performance between Control and 
Bilint^ual Rirls were significantly s:reater than 
the differences between Control and Bilingual 
Boys . 

• Bilingual ^^irls demonstrated siftnificantly 
higher level of acouisition of mathenatics 
principles and relationships than did 
Control 1 Girls. 

. Control 1 and Bilinptial Boys evidenced compar- 
able level of performance on the Mathematics 
subtest at the end of the school year. 
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between bilingual and control children were significant (p\.05), 
as a multivariate F-valuc of 3.37 was noted. 

Analysis of performance on the MAT Primary I subtests 
indicated that two out of the four subtest measures contributed 
significantly to the overall group difference (Table 2). 
TAHLn 2 

STHPnOlW r-VALlJPS BY VARIAHLP: CONTROL 2 VS. 
niLlNGU;M, CHILDRHN AT SrCOND GRADF. 



Metropolitan 
Achievement 


Control 2 
(N=9) 


Bilingual 
(N=9) 


Stendown F 


Rea(lint» 


33.50 


49.05 


0.71 


Word Knowledge 


54.62 


50. in 


6.60** 


Word Analysis 


45. PO 


45.f?0 


0.10 


Mathematics 


53.75 


72.25 


4 . 59* 



* p\.05 
** p^.Ol 



. Control 2 children evidenced significantly 
hijrher level of pupils' reading vocnbulary 
at the end of the year than did Rilinqual 
children, based on performance on Word 
Knowledj^e. 

. However, Bilinpual children evidenced signifi- 
cantly higher level of knowledge of basic 
mathematics principles and relationships at 
the end of the year based on perfomance on 
Mathematics, 
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A visual presentation of observed mean performance 
on Word Knowledge and Mathematics subtests (Figures 3 and 4) 
will help clarify and explain obserx^ed differences in perform- 
ance at the end of the school year in May 1972, Fij^ure 3, for 
example, shows tliat the higher performance in Word Knowleclfie 
observed in May 1972, was a function of their performance in 
December 1971, when compared to Bilingual children. 
FIGURE 3 

OBSERVED MEAN PERFORMANCE OF CONTROL 2 AND BILINGUAL 
CHILDREN ON WORD KNOWLEDGE SUBTEST 



- Control 2 

- - - - Bilingual 

60} 




1971 1972 

Control 2 36.75 54.62 

Bilingual 31.20 50.10 



. Control 2 children evidenced significantly 
higher level of reading vocabulary at the 
end of the school year than did the Bilingual 
children. However, differences in performance 
in May 1972 are a function of observed differ- 
ences between the two groups in Decmeber 1971. 
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Figure 4, on the other hnnd, illustrates that hifiher 
level of performance among Bilingual participants in Mithe- 
matics subtest at the end of the school year, was a function 
of larger gains over a four-month period as compared to Control 
2 children. This finding appears to give some validity to 
theoretical speculations and comments made by some teachers 
that acquisition of concepts taught in the child's native lang- 
uage appeared to occur faster as v;ell as easier. 
FIGURE 4 

OBSERVED ^EAN PERFORMANCE OF CONTROL 2 AND BILINGUAL 
CHILDREN ON NUMBERS SUBTEST 



- Control 2 

- - - - Bilingual 

80 



/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 



December May 

1971 1972 

Control 2 42.20 ' 55.72 

Bilingual 51.52 72.25 



Bilingual children evidenced significantly 
greater gains in acquisition of basic math 
skills over a four-month period than did 
Control 2 children. 
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Girls Vs> Roys (Hi linp.ual-Control 2 Group): 0\-cr a 1 1 
group differences between the Boys and Girls were highly sipni- 
ficant (p(.Ol) as a multivariate F- value of 5.02 was noted. 

Analysis of test performance indicated that two out 
of four subtests contributed to the overall group difference 
(Table 3). 

TABLE 3 

STF.PDOIW F-VALUP.S BY VARTA^LH: 
GIRLS VS. BOYS AT SFCOND GRAPH* 



Metropolitnn 
Achieveinent 


Girls 


Roys 
(N=i)) 


Stepdown F 


Readinp 


42.17 


44.09 


O.P] 


Word Knowledge 


sn.42 


Sl..-?7 


0.13 


Word An.nlysis 


50.35 


44.20 


5.08** 


Mathematics 


60. 4R 


64.31 


9 . 56* 



* p(.01 
** p(.OS 



Girls demonstrated a higher level of basic 
decoding skills or sound-letter relation- 
ships based on performance on Word Analysis. 

Boys demonstrated a higher level of knowledge 
of basic math principles and relationships. 



ERIC 
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Graphical illustrations of observed moan performance 
on Word Analysis and Mathematics subtests (Figures 5 and 6) 
will help explain the observed differences in performance at 
the end of the school year in May 1972. In Figure 5, it could 
be noted that the higher performance among Girls at the end of 
the school year was a function of similar performance in 
December 1971. 

FIGURE 5 

OBSERVED MEAN PERFORMWCE OF GIRLS AND BOYS 
ON WORD ANALYSIS SUBTEST 



- Girls 

- Poys 



60 



o 

S 50 
S 40 



30 




December May 

1971 1972 

Girls 39.77 50.35 

Boys 33.77 44.20 



. Girls evidenced significantly higher level 
of sound-letter relationships and basic 
decoding skills than did Boys at the end 
of the school year. However, differences 
in May 1972 are a function of earlier 
differences noted in December 1971. 
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Figure 6, however, shows that observed differences 
in basic math skills between Girls and Boys were a function 
of greater gains observed for Boys . 
FIGURE 6 

OBSERVED MEAN PERFORNtANCE OF GIRLS AND BOYS 



ON MATHEMATICS SUBTEST 



- Girls 



- Roys 



70 



60 




/ 



50 



40 



December 
1971 



May 
1972 



Girls 
Boys 



44.72 
46.60 



60. 4R 
64.. -^l 



Boys demonstrated greater gains in acquisi- 
tion of basic mathematics principles and 
relationships than did Girls over a four- 
month period. 
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SAMPLH OF A DAY SCiiL-DULC LliSSON PLAN 



ERIC 



CLASS 

9:00 ESL I 
Unit III ~ Lesson 1 
Introduce; I have/want a 
UTiat do you have/want? 

9:30 - 10:.'^0 Reading I 
Kid-Kit - Step 18; Pondinir by 
structures; Nat the Hat - 
Step 27; On the Rod: - Step 4; 
Introduction 



MATFRIALS 

Kit pictures 7-10; 13; 15-17; 
22 

Small vocnlnilary cards; stars 



Chart 53; tape recorder; 
Chart 25 - puppets; flannel 
board figures of ^^om, Pop, 
and Tod; sentence strip 



nVALUATION 



10:30 - 10:45 recess 



10:45 - 11:20 ESL II 
Unit VI - Lesson I 
Introduce: I'm 



How do you feel? 



Kit pictures; 31-37; small 
vocabulary cards; tape 
recorder 



11:20 - 11:40 
Handwriting II; Writinj> a 

question. I'm . 

How are you? 

12:30 - 1:30 Readinj^ I 
Kid Kit; Complete seatwork 
book; p. 19; Nnt the Rat; 
Word drill; On the Rock; Play 
practice 

1:00-1 :30 Art 
Continue work on stick 
puppets for On the Rock; Make 
objects for mystery box for 
HSL; I have/ want lesson 

1:30 - 2:00 ESL I 
h'hole group; Be^innino 
Fluency; Filmstrip; Set I; 
The Three Birds 



Overhead projector; primary 
paper 



Binjro Cards; Word Cards 



Puppet materials; Construc- 
tion paper; Hlue; Crayons; 
Scissors; Small tagboard cards 



Record player; Filmstrip 
projector; The ITirce Birds 
Set I 



2:00 - 2:30 Readinjr II 
Hot Corn Muffins; Oral prac- 
tice questions p. 27 Teacher's 
Manual; Camping Trip; Song 

2:30 - 3:00 ESL II 

Song; How do you feel today? 



Tape recorder #403 



Bells, Triangles 
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SCflEDULE OF A DAY SCIIEDULB LLSSOX PL\N 



CLASS 

9:00 - 9:30 Mat^. II 
Group I : Facts in set 1 

(30 facts) 
Group II: Set 3 subtraction 

facts; reviewing and drill 

9:30 - 10:30 Rending 

Hot Com Muffins; Step 23; The 

Camping Trip; Step 11 

10:30 " 10:A5 Recess 

10:45 - 11:20 Math I 

hTiole group measuring a foot 

]1:20 - 11:40 Handwriting I 
Writing Statcricnts: I have/ 
want . Toy vocabulary 

12:30 - ] :00 Unit II 
Review; V/hat Is An Island, 
p. 3, Discovering Puerto Rico; 
Present Mona Island 

1:00 . 1:30 Art II 

p. 9 from Activity Book - 

Treasure Chest Find on Mona 

Island 



MATERIALS 

Counting sticks; Flash 
Cards 



nVALflATION 



Charts 77 - 7R Tape 
recorder; Charts J^R - 89; 
Word cards, tree 



Rulers; Clarsroom objects 



Overhead projector 



Activity Books 



Tempera; Painting Paper 



1:30 - 2:00 Math II 

yihole group; Pact drill see 

A.M. ; Teams A and B 

2:00 - 2:30 Math I 

Group I: Review and drill 

facts with minuends of 7 

and 8 

Group II: Review Measuring a 
Foot with Miss Figueroa 

2:30 - 3:00 Unit I 

Introduce Poem; "Lluvia Lluvia" 



Tokens; Flash Cards; Bingo 
Sets 



Flash Cards; Speed Quiz 



Ditto Pictures; Flannel Board; 
Rain; Umbrella; Clouds 
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APPI:N7)IX A-3 



EKGLISlI-AS-A-SnCOXD LANGUAGH UNIT LHSSON 



Lnngunne Pnttcrns 

It's a 

WTint is it? 



Vocnbnlarv 

trucV wap.on 

air]. J one rope 

top nask 



Materials 



kit pictures small vocalnilary rnrds ftoys and school voc.) 

9-12 school chart . 

14 yard chart 

18 

Rev3cv; 



Review the following items: 

V/liat does he/she have? He/she has a 
What does he/she want? !le/she wants H 



ball car bat kite boat doll 

Place stand-up fit^ures of n hoy and a nirl on tlie table. Tn front of each 
figure place a toy object or picture. Model tic pafterTis once individually 
about the figures. 

Review the followinr, vocabulary itens usinj> tlu* pattern: 
UTiat is it? It's a 



truck airplane top waRon rope mask 

Place kit pictures up op the chalk tray and model the pattern for the children 
once or twice. Tl^ien have the children cone up one at a ti^e and identify each 
card. Tlie child, when finished, T?>ay continue asking the question to the next 
child. 



New Material 



A. Modeling Sta<ie 



1. Leave the pictures of a truck, an airplane, a top etc., on the chalk 
tray. Call a boy to the front o^ the class and ask him "V:iiat do you 
want?" Indicate to the child that he is to point to the toy he wants. 

Then present the j^attern 'MIe wants a Do this a few times 

with different objects with the boy and cio from the Miole Group to the 
Individual Response. 
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1. Tlicn call up a Rirl and r.o throiirji the same procedure • 
B . Sirnalin^ Stare 

1. v;ith the voccibulary cards still on the chalk tray, have a child coi?c 
to the front of the rronp and say what he wnnts* Tlien asl the firoup 
*M\Tiat does he want?" The whole ^iroiip responds with "lie wants a 



Do this with other objects and f^o fron the Ulmle Croup Pesponse to 
the Small Group to the Individual Response. 

2* Tlien call a ^irl up to the front of tlie i^roup and do the sane sir.nal- 
ing exercise that you did with the hoy. 

C. Drilling Stane 

1. Make two ta^^board charts with several slits in them. At the top of 
one picture have a boy and a cirl in school. At the ton oi' the other 
picture have a hoy and a .eirl in a yard. Place vocabulary pictures 

of the school and toy vocabulary wliere they can be easily seen. Point 

to one of the children on the chart and ask the question "V^iat docs she 

want?" A child takes a picture and says "She wants a and 

places the picture in the correct chart. 

2. Do the same with the fir.ure of a boy. After you have asked the ques- 
tion a few tiroes, choose different children to ask the questions in 
your place. Lead the children to the point \;b.ere they can .eo back and 
forth comfortably between "he" and "she." 

3. Tor a review and culminating: activity for this class brino iu the 
patterns "She has a " and "He has a 
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APl'LN'DIX A-4 
3: '.:. • i 



4 . '.4 • • 



1 to 10 , 

10 io r-5 

5:/ cow 



read:; nv\rrti?.j; 
I to 10 

10 to 25 

^ rcadr. rv.\bor 

\:ordo through tore 

1 throv^h 10 
Jnio\;r. his adrU-ciiO 



tcO.lf/ tili'ici to tl:G l;:'ur 



^ h'ls co;ir;cpL of noon. cvc:i.!:.i;, 

and 5ur,ijt 



l:no:;s value of a penny 
cUicl a nic)cle 

can ui;o t}:e cent *si.^n 

cori ].akc ch.^nr'c frc:n nick.lc 



atottk:; 



fc.cts t};vour;h 6 



uadov^taudo tlrj foot and y:»rd 



roc 0[;n i c r> v(. i t i c :i 1 
and c.yj:Lion lorj..i> 
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v.i'.".:'--.l Vn^ritw. l.ccc>rd 



VJ.Vr.: , 



CO-.-'Vj'T, 



?-5 to 50 



by ■L-.;os l.c> 10 



l.'F.AiiTr; A':'") 



roads nvi -vrals to 50 



\'r3.tcs r.u!.-iOrals to 2'j 



Imow? hie telephone 



r,n-;'':'.'.c?K^:: 



of Y -n;). G 



^ uncr. ri'^cr to noacure 
. foot aiid iu'-th 



has co:iccr:t of tl:o c.?.3.cnd--ir 
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• \ .i.cii)','.! 'l\■c^■.-'. il'j-^ci d 



50 1.0 75 



\):-.C'(::-f/i.-:i:rl;; the )-';.-.;!"in.'; 
of n •.•-;:'..'« ori; io 20; crca-rii-c 

to ;^o;. 



rccids nu"ora3,s to 75 

.. vrritcs nui^yjraD.r; to 50 

VTitos hir, cd:5rc'nr. 

and tolcpl'.cno r.ur.bcr 
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lliul vj.c '.'ix ilvcorJ 



1 99 

by tv'or; to ^'O 
^ by fi\cf: to ?> 



hnovr:. the- f.-xcl-n jj) 1 (IC /v.olrj 
):no\:i> t),r: Jc.clr. in T.c U 1 (U) fcvl.<.) 



lc:13i:> tir.'j to th?. l/.ir hovr 

Ko;:i;y 



reads nursrcilc> to 99 

read:; a-..:oontr> to 50^ 

rc?.or. nuvVcr '..-ordc 
to cjclit 

VTltcs iiV':crc7lt^ to 75 
vrriter? cicimti; to 50^^. 
ViTites bl'. ih:*:',to 



^^^^ Ins concept of a pound 

_ ^ iuidcr^taJ)ri6 t}je ryrholo of opercticn 
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by tv.o;> to 30 

by fivci; to 50 

by it; JO to 50 



v.)idorf.l.:incif< ci::'.:-!:;-!'!.:; to 99y 

, ur-cK i.cro r-r; a i)i;:.'bcr and 

a place liolcl:-!' 



f5'in'';'T'<-.ir.' 



Jmc-vr- tly^ If/ts xii rt.-t P. 

(11 U.Ci-!.) 



reads rnoiiiiti; to 9?^ 

vn^ites muncr.ilj) to 99 

^ WitOC £in0U:itb to 99 ^ 

writes n\;iub:T \:ci*d3 
to ten 
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3;r.;-:v.;.\-.^ 



cor.:v-;:) 
Mo >:oo 

c-.-v,;: i-.o PCD 

l\v Uui'j io K.O 



j'j'/r.TV'\i, 



l.'liO-.:T. C'I'j-j'cm; l-ll of i: r;)«0U} 



VvJcrrl.: jKir, {■]■ • r.'j.':)r.;-\r cC 



Ti!'.-; 



,„ tcUb t;: o to l.l,c qr.'.i lc:r-}/.i\ 



rc:;c!D r.u-'jra.l.j, to 200 

rc-:ch: mj?.,bc')' A.-o-ciy tjjroi'ch 

t^;c].vy 

v.Tjtcn ijor.-i-rnlc to ?.0Q 

VTjtc:; mr..l;c-r ■'..•o.-du tjjvcn;;!. 

t»:c3 \ 0 



kno'..':; tlio Vcluc of .'i l^::ir c:;)!!^:- 

_ undcr:,L:.nf;.'i and iitcr! tho dccir-til 
poiiio :Mjd dol3j-.r cj.cn 



ADD! 71 r: 



kno...:. tJ;<> facti, in cctc .'■ 



SYlXO'o 



end 5 (3u; u or 7 end C-r/ focts) jn--iuulit.v 



; und?;'ctnndG the oyz.lolo of 
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1 to 2'yj ):no-..u f.-cl:: in . i-:.:^ 6 d 7 



to $J^OD 



->tcp 1) 



rci'Ofj )r^*'.r:vl::, \o S^O 

vTitcr. nu:r.c:i'olG to Tti^O biov;:.- t} value of i. cloUcr 

v/:-Jte5: c.n,ou:u.:; lo C1<C0 

throur;h ::i::tccii 

lJj2US£lL ^ ]v^o\:3 It/./ to rxaj.urc to the 

Jmo*..'3 feet 3 in retj. 6 anu ? 
(iiu:ni. of 9 and 10 - IV feci:') 



to t\:o adcie;y::^; fV; of c::ch 
col\ira nine or lo:;s (itcp l) 
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):v.t;'.f:.-.;.:f ■ ' " ■ 



oir.ourii ^ to C^'c!/0 



reads ];r!-.l)-r \:ovc}'Z to 

Uxt/cy 



to twehiy 



kiiLn/s factr. in rci 8 
(5ur:s of 11-«S TactG) 



adds ono-Ir.co nur.born to 
cic'dcncI.o, iiic3u:l:.]i^ zero::, 
the suni nine or ier>a (i.lcp 2) 



addc Olio - or t\;o-pli%cc nunbors 
to three r;d:;(.;:dr., inert uci.r.,- 
fioriv- ci;.r>ly c\p:.ccr am; '/.cvot,, 
t'Xm of e.-^cli cclu:/n nii.c: or 
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1 to ^CD ■ ; );no-j f ;c^,:. jn r:ct 9 



to t.^;o-;.*^, f.e i 

vnd::rr.l:i:.'^^n iJic- )-.:'^.;y-.n;; of add:; c x- vL'^cc nv l^rjT il tc- 

to $5cC0 

au o.'ic tcii (;A.'v ..^ 6 ) 



rc'dr; c^.-c-^tvo-i^laco nv.b^rs to 

ten onci^ ai;^ one vca (:Acp 7) 
rcacio ar-,ouutr> to C>5rC0 

reads mw.ccr ^/crclr, to fc-l-y Sl2;^Tr:/CTTC^ 

fr.cts ixi cct 9 
of 12-7 r^ictrO 

t^'0'-p3rcc i;v::.lcrs frcr;. • 

onco' clj.,,'>t :'.n tlic Ti^nvLrKi rr.jJ.Icr 
tlian t!i? c:y. o» dirll- jn mb- 
trah:trj<"(; incliiwO r.oro in oner; pjaCC: 
in the rJ.nv.cnd (:>tcp 3) 

telle tirr-j to tlrj five lair.ulc period 



^ rccdo nur.crals to ^/OO 



lcnci:c. tho 

vrrites nu;;orc;ls to JJCO (irani-.ond'j 
v»Titc;s fi:toui;ts to v5cCD 

VTitcs nuu.bor v.crdc. to foj-ty tv;o-p."l:cc 
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^ reado j)v::b;:r v;ot(Ii^ to lii^ty 

\.T5tc;j^; nu::bcr v.-orc-'j to j:.i>.ty 

witc:; P.o:;a!1 m^\cr?.l5 I to V 



tho iirjj) t./sjici- tv;ir.^ 6\ril 

in tcun' jvlac:: in tli- nira^^iiOo 



laio*i7S facts in cct3 10 
and 11 (cuv.G of 13 through 
18-21 facts) 



TJKS 



lmow5'> r}tn-:?ric3l scoucncc of the 
Jiiontho OjT th.c; year 



tvo- or thrcv^-r-l-'ice r/j/..bcrs 
to tlu'co cdc;cncir., jnclvcU^^: 

rc{',roupin2 ten tciic as oiio 
bundrcd^ (Step o) 



Makes clr-in^te fiCKi a quitrtor 
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1 to 9v9 



rcoCir. nu'.ucr vcjm.-'^ to 



vi-itcs a;o\);.t:-. to .;:9,v9 
vrivrr. r.>L-.v: ) -.iii to 999' 
\;r:'t^f; ij:.x^\n.\^r. to .99 
\:i*it--;f. mi:;/, rr wor:lr. to 



l:n<'^K5 t! 
the 



^KJ:^^:un^^:. of cup, p:li:t, 
quart 



add5> iKO or tlircc-pl-.C':'' 
mril:ors to lriri^^7 ^.d-rcii.'i:*, 

onoii ri'i o:io trn ri'^:]/or tan 



a? one hur.drcd 
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);•:!!. ■.-'..■(• ^ 



_ ^:rito^. Koron Mujrcra.ln t.l:rcu(;h 
" X}I 



in lot h c»\rr ' 



l<nGv;r; c nc -f i fl-li ;m 

rinc^v.*^ onr— sjvi.V: hi 
reference lo aii 
ol:ject 



toDlr, ir;.vj to the rjnulc 



to t'.<:.-p2c.ca nvj r-^^rr. ; 

to the tv;cntjo:. (v.Up 3C) 
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ciir3 '/.ero::; ro- ro^n/.'n^' I'n or 

y C « s^^ 

tv,cr.{y onoc one or U-.j tonn 
cih'j/or tt'!, or .r.ty tr:y /.r 
or.e oj^ tv.o li^r.drcdc (i-x j*; 1*?) 



riono\ireri to tho qiia)^tcr- 
inch 



i:\:.i/:../.-;c.^ 



rc'i'Jn '.n.'\V'."r '..o:-:!-: io 

one, t IxjV'Cj iri 



v.'rV^c-:^ ri''\*bor v''..r;'r; Ic 



r)}U.:'.-'C^r., ll-^-^ r-j or 

fo))r-)/V';(>' i - r:^; ■ro;'} ':"}^.' • ^ 

jt)c:]v.''c c:.o or r\\cc.'.r :.\ • 



tv.'fntftc:, (r, [('I/ 3 J;) 



ten or tvr.hty cr^c' r..3 o:*o or 
tv;o tcnrv (Gtcj) I/.) 



cvl>-^.r, tv;;>-oi* t;iv."c--pl'r.cc ir.') iV^r rs 
to Cows r^6:o:/\i\; i-rcl'\r.{ : * uty 
^J/:.cc3 rr*d rc-ror;- ^vvms ]u 1;/^ 
teonr:. or t\r'::lL'::; r' jr-/.)>;n.^ 
tcii or tv;?nt;/ cri oi",ri or 
i\n t:nr. n::i/.'r t( :"i or "['..cnty 
tcnr» as or/i or tv;o hur,clrt '^r; 
('-top 15) 



on tho c':3.-::.dar cr'prcrno:: 
5n nur:.orrijG cniy 



hornr/jnlal r-c'-.r rrr-ph 
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tinr^orol njv-'.n and w^zos tho 
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.'•■lie- 1 1> 



Jl/.;-:-;: 
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ir/;.«;r'tr:- 'f. i^:,;] use.:, n':.-b-'iv 



i.r:li.5jO: cci^i? of 



Uiioii -h x;: 



(i:!c!3 ono-, tv:o-,, l^'.ri-^r,.-, or 

Olid 7,(iOv; nir.r. ::\ li:/: lldr'u.VT; 
rcf:ru\ij/.rj- ir. c-.-, i>i;o, or three 
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AI'i'FNDIX Il-l 



niLDT.'.t.v! ((.- ■;)':]::•:, !lIr:■:^ .^ciwi, 
l'!!l\CIi^; !,'^ nil; SVvo:,;;Ar::r 



Plc:..<,o hv.uc.'.'c /n..-r ovi^ ix-r r-r.inirn of the iK :;sih]c julvnpt n-cs of 

the i'>i]i!it.i;;.1 Cc;..;>oiic-nt j,i ) i»n- sciiocl. 

21l£..?J Jil'Si^i..^ f^PPPilcp t t o_ jchje ccluc.. t j ona 1 _ frrowth _ of .thc_,.rco.u LT_r 

Lejich staff wi Uun_^^^^^ 



P]c?;<-,o iviJic.M.o your o\:n v.rv-or.r.] onii.jon of tlie possible cli 
of t'lc i;i } jni.;u;i] Ccnpoi-,c-iil in your .nc-.honl. 

None at the preseyit time. 



Please indicnte in t>,o space provided helov; any consent you wish to nalc 
cc)!K-crn-ng th^s project's a:.-; or inp j cMontation in your school. 

I!!Li™fli"Jlfl':i^"^"^_^^^^ dedicated teaching team. 

It is amazing to observe the enthusiasm for Icarninn and daily pro^jress 



being nade. The proeram is well orf>anized and is supervised by a master 
" ^^rs. Hiouera. The objectives are beinn met. 
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4. P}caso jndlcnti- -jU tl^o s^vjcr^ nrv-^vitlccl r^vv i ''t i c:: o cffocv the i)^r'r,^'avi 

had jvi yrvr F.clvocl co?:c-cr!>irr>, : pijpil V::;f'i(>r, p':cnt 7'c;tct:on, r\ 0 5.t::tT 
rcpcticjn. V;e do ncv. o/rv c: yc.u Vo ^>o3] err o* vl^cr>c vr?'ions rror;^'^^ , but, 
inf^load, v'c ';cc]. r. iic.u iter' vfMch : IjvoikO;;- to yor.r c-,tt c -il • or. 
princ]].-^] 0:ril^j\ Ih? coMVi.f- oT tiiC cxn*: . ' : 'C?^v by r.uy of t'.csc* };rc^ii]^". » 

Teachers and parents have cxprossod nn nntcrcst in the obiectivos r^nd 

success of the projzrnm. 

Pupils are receptive to the children. 



5. Please indicnle ariy 5iir.p.e5.ti on yon hr:vc coiicernin', the orpnnj r'ntioKil 
aspects of Hilinj.ujl Co ip.-'hont . 

1. Initiation of the prop.ram at vhe Vindcrrarten level to help him/her 
adjust socially, emotionally, and successfully to school life. 



as a substitute when needed. 



6. Plense indicate your opinion conccrninr^ the principle of bilin(jual instruc- 
tion in your school . 

Positive. Reasons are stated in iten K 
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Arpi:;;;)ix d-2 

SUM?-JARY OF BILINGUAL PROGRAM STAFF QUnSTTONN'AIRE RF.SPONSLS (K=.3) 



IVhat effects has the Project had upon student attitude toward learnino 
your subject? 

Staff responses indicated that pupils demonstrated positive attitudes in 
learninp, HnRlish because they felt or were less pressured to accomplish 
so much in a short period. Understandinj^ of concepts in subiects where 
instruction was carried out in the Spanish lanr,uap,e, especially, mathe- 
matics, appeared to come easier. 



IVliat effects has the Project had upon 
teacher? 

Staff responses indicated that pupils 
Pupils felt free and relaxed and open 
their teachers as well as opinions on 
teachers . 



student attitudes toward you as a 

and staff have a better rapport, 
in expressing their opinions about 
what they are leaminj; from their 



WJiat effects has the Project had upon student attitudes toward the use of 
Spanish? 

Bilingual children use the Spanish lanp.uaRe very freely in and out of the 
classroom. There were some evidences also of improvement in their use of 
the Spanish language at the end of the school year. One of the staff 
commented : 



"Students use Spanish freely. Some negative attitudes about 
speaking Spanish seem to have changed. Some students Spanish 
has improved. On the whole I think? Students take more pride 
in their native language." ' ■ ' 



What has been the parents' reaction to their children's use of Spanish in 
school? 

Parents' opinions about the Bilingual Program operation has become increas- 
ingly positive during the school year. They became less apprehensive on 
the effect of the program impact on the children's learning of the Hnglish 
language skills as they gained greater understanding of the program objec- 
tives, and as opportunities were created for observations of classes and 
for more personal contact with school and program staff. 
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IVliat effects has the Project had upon stiuicat behavior in your class? 

Staff responses indicated that bilingual participants are more themselves 
in their classes, perhaps, more relaxed, and ''therefore, have a better 
chance to develop their personalities/' Pupils feel freer to talk or ask 
questions with each other, or to the staff. One of the interesting con:nents 
by a staff member follows: 

'MVe encouraj^e students to talk-our classes are noisier than 
others in the buildinp,. Students participate in circle dis- 
cussions-help evaluate behavior and punishment. Students 
are eager to see each other every day. Help each other more 
academically than in otlier classes.'' 



\<hat effects has the Project had upon classroom participation? 

Bilingual children were reported to participate freely in the classroom. 
They use both Spanish and Hnglish languages very easily during classroom 
activities, as well as during recess and lunch periods. Participation was 
reported to have gradually increased during the nine-month period. 



ViTiat are the positive features you feel this Project has from a teacher's 
viewpoint? 

Staff responses indicated that opportunities for "experimenting and innovat- 
ing" with an idea that has been talked about, as well as bringing into prac- 
tice the jC>^i\ of allowing pupils to learn at their own pace, represented the 
positive features, from the staff's viewpoint. One of tlie staff members 
commented: 

"Teachers are pretty free to let students progress at 
individual rates. They know they have time to be with 
them. Teachers have lots of supportive help. It is excit- 
ing to see students function in 2 languages." 

What special preparation or planning has been necessary on your part ( other) 
than what you would do with a regular non-project class) to conduct the project 
class? * 

The following activities were listed by the staff as being necessary for the 
program's implementation: 

. More reading to keep up with current techniques in 
bilingual education. 

. More planning time needed for curriculum development. 

. More planning time in order to carry out effective 
individualized instruction. 
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. Keeping up on current practices for effective parent 
involvement and its sustenance. 



. Plans for parent contact or initiating parent interest. 



• IMiat are the negative features you feel this Project has from a teacher's 
viewpoint? 

Staff responses indicated that a shortage of planning tine represented the 
major limitation of their program. Staff were not only involved with day- 
to-day activities in the classroom, but were also involved in developing 
curriculum appropriate for this population. 



10. Please list in the space below any other comments, suggestions, criticisms 
or situations you wish to present for consideration. 

Staff responses indicated as their primary recommendation the downward 
extension of the Bilingual Program to kindergarten. A staff member commented 

want to see a bilingual kindergaicen which would feed 
into the Ilicks Program. Our first graders come to us 
with either no kindergarten experience or come to us from 
kindergarten very poorly adjusted. We spend the first 
semester trying to undo fears ?nd negative attitudes 
towards school. 

•'It is impossible for a child to make the kinds of adjust- 
ments necessary in kindergarten if he doesn't speak the 
language. Like any child, the Spanish speaking child needs 
to feel comfortable and happy with his first school experi- 
ence." 
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